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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS(|.BOARD OF TRADE 


OF NEW YORK INCORPORATED 


ROOM 764 ¢ 60 EAST 42nn STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ¢ Telephone: Murray HILL 2-5375-6 


March 4, 1954 


The New York engravers represented in the Fifty Advertisements 
of the Year were; 


Beck (N.Y. & Pa.) ~5 New York Times =2 
Collier ~ Powers -1 


Conde Nast -3 1 Rogers =5 
Graphic Color Plate Star -1 
Intaglio -2 Superior Color -1 
Keystone -1 Tri-Art -2 
Knapp -4 Walker =5 


NOTE: The figures denote numbeYAf exhibits in each section. 


W. ARTHUR COLE 
Managing Director 
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THE WIDEST RANGE Letters 


OF PAPERS AND BINDING 
MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND . 
Dear Sir: 

TRADE BOOKS AND Though a founding subscriber to Print, I have 
decided not to renew my subscription. The fine quality it 
PROMOTIONAL - had possessed for years is no longer apparent in it. The 

ia selection of articles is poor; an article as crude as Dr. 
PRINTING Leslie’s, which treats prints like merchandise, should never 
have appeared in it. As a collector of prints for more than a 
quarter of a century, I can say that there have not been half 
a dozen fine etchers and printmakers, besides Rembrandt 
and Goya; yet Dr. Leslie considers them fine in wholesale 
lots in his article. 
oe a Paper — p. ‘ feel that what was once the finest magazine in 
America—or perhaps anywhere—from the point of view 
109 EAST 31ST STREET of the artist and writer—has become a tasteless affair, 
which is even evident in its unattractive layout. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Yours truly, 

David Liebovitz 

Murray Hill 5-6170 New York, N.Y. 














Dear Sir: 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation of the continuing high standards of your fine 
magazine. The examples of craftsmanship exhibited on its 
pages are most inspirational to all of us associated with the 
Graphic Arts. The medium, in itself an excellent specimen 
of the field it represents, is tangible proof that we here in 
America can produce, and what is more, support a trade 
periodical of as high or higher caliber than our much ap- 
plauded European contemporaries. 

Sincerely, 
Hugh K. Lampert 
ca oe Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING 


PRINTERS Dear Sir: 
Have just finished reading the current issue of 
LITHOGRAPHERS eae Are : 
PRINT, enjoying both its looks and content. 
THE Was especially pleased with the article on Will 
Ransom. I knew him here in Chicago when he operated 


his press. I remember well his kindness to me, a beginner. 


COMPANY : Sometime I hope you will do an article or series of 
articles on Will Bradley. 


3420 West Capitol Drive . 
Sincerel )> 


Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin John April 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Dear Sir: 

The message remains the thing of value, not the 
hucksters, the barkers, the bell ringers and flag wavers. 
The plain, unchanged cover of The National Geographic 
Magazine continues to identify a still-expanding magazine 
of well-respected authenticity. The half-toneless Readers 
Digest has the world’s largest subscription. The reputation 
of pictorial Life has begun to revolve around an authentic, 
predictable and stringent editorial policy. 

I will hazard a guess that lovers of type do not crave 
color, surprise, camaraderie, a royal flush and western 
hospitality in a class magaizne of the graphic arts anything 
like they crave a magazine which is authentic, an arbiter 
of proper taste and which has a careful, even austere edi- 
torial policy. If the magazine is to be a Bible, it must turn 
up its nose a bit a la Updike. The potential subscribers get 
enough friendship, casual opinion and slap-stick variety at 
their type-bound places of business to crave still more of it. 
Print makes them expectant; they are watching to see 
what is going to happen; they are waiting until Print 
settles down. 

Print’s service to its reader should be made up of 
reliable information, careful analysis, representative opin- 
ion, historical rememberances, the contemporary scene, 
predictions of things to come, etc.,—all presented in a 
spirit of integrity and authenticity rather than with a 
flourish and with the purpose of informing rather than 
entertaining... . 

PRINT is a handsome magazine but the message 
value within it should remain of greater importance than 
its appearance. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Walter H. McKay 
New York, N.Y. 


It would cheer you to find the article and 
the magazine well received in different minds in both 
Kingsport and Atlanta. Your book gets around and is read 
maybe more than you think. I’ve heard much of this piece 
and praiseworthy comment too, and if this sounds like a 
testimonial on courage it may be—but it’s fact. 

Good striving and cheer in the months ahead and 
my best . . . to thee. 
Yours, 
Paul Bennett 
on route from 
Atlanta, Ga. 





High quality, Hot Prese Lettering for 
the Graphic Arts can best be done on 
a KENSOL 11-A Art Lettering Press 


* Fine, opaque results in any color, on board, 
paper or cellulose acetate. 


* Any style lettering available because inexpensive, 
lead printers type is used. 


* A KENSOL HOT PRESS will cut your lettering 
costs greatly. Equipment frequently 
pays for itself within one year. 


* Have immediate delivery on all work, especially 
those last minute corrections. 


Write for complete information 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 


124-132 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

















For Winning Printing, Try 





VICTORY PRESS 
BOOKLET S§ 
LETTERHEADS 
BROCHURES 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 
AND CAREFULLY 
EXECUTED AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 








VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 
FOS-10 39th APFEN UE 
Corona, New York @  ILlinois 8-7488 
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Asa Cheffetz captures the beauty of the Vermont countryside 








in this wood engraving called ‘Down Montgomery Way.” 


ee Halfmoon Vellur 


A soft vellum finish and a satin-smooth texture . . . a clear blue-white 





and six pastel shades of color . . . Halfmoon Vellum adds a priceless 





touch of quality to your fine printing . . . and at moderate cost. 
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On the cover: 


““Marianne,”’ symbol of France, 
by Edmund Dulac. 

On page 25 is an appreciation 
of a little-known facet 

of this famous illustrator’s work. 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. 
Address all correspondence to the editorial, business and 
advertising offices at 17 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Editor: Lawrence A. Audrain. Art Director: Frank Lieber- 
man. Associate Editors: Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ronald G. 
Macdonald, W. E. Rudge, Eleanor Steiner-Prag. Regional 
Correspondents: Albert Sperisen, Book Club of California, 
San Francisco, California; Richard McArthur, Atlanta, 
Georgia; H. Richard Archer, Lakeside Press, Chicago, 
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LETTERS 2 


TYPE AND THE TV SCREEN o 
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SCRIPTS 17 
by Jan van der Ploeg 





EDMUND DULAC 25 
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THE AGE OF WASTED MIRACLES 30 
by J. R. Cominsky 


BOOK REVIEWS 32 


THE WORK 
OF KARL-ERIK FORSBERG — 35 


by William R. Stone 


HAND-MADE PAPERS OF JAPAN 39 
by Frederick G. Melcher 


THERE’S MORE TO THIS THAN = 40 
MEETS THE EYE, HORATIO 


by Sir Francis Meynell 


PRINT — U.S.A. 44 
by Richard M. MacArthur 


Illinois; Carey S. Bliss, Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California; Willard Lockwood, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. Advertising Manager, Virginia 
Luckower. Advertising Representative, Jane H. Sneyd, 
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Materials 


A. I. Friedman Inc. 
20 East 49 St., N.Y. 17 
PLaza 9-5400 


New series of catalogs 
available on request. 

Are you receiving 
“Friem’s Four Pages” 

... Our own art newsletter? 











STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 
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STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 























There are many different 
printing processes, 

producing a wide variety 
of results, but our efforts are 7 


wholly devoted to but one — 


photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one medium, 
coupled with our unique experience in em- 
ploying the original, hand-printed grain plate 
method with its rich heritage and tradition of 
quality, enables us to offer what we consider 


to be the best reproduction in sheet-fed photo- 





gravure for book and advertising illustration. 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 
COMPANY 


207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 
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Magazines are put to bed on tight 
schedules. Closing dates seem short... 
and there’s always the rush for delivery 
. to newsstands and the subscribers. So 
advertisements and editorial must be 
proofed and positioned...inks mixed... 
| press-work begun...quickly as possible. 
if And should your advertisement fail to 
| show-up properly in print, there’s no 
| stopping the press to make corrections. 
| To approach press time with an 
| easy mind...rely on Intaglio to do your 
gravure production. Three hundred 
skilled craftsmen who work in day and 


night shifts in our three conveniently 
located plants, take care to do the work 





It's too late 








on the press! 








properly... take the time to do it right. 
And proofs from Intaglio tell the 
story prior to print...permit changes 
. show your printer what you expect 
your advertisements to look like. 


Iwractto processes more gravure 
production than any other company 
. 7700 color, 2650 monotone, and 
3000 package and label jobs in 1953. 
We've been serving leading editors, 
art directors and production men for 
eighteen years of pioneer leadership. 
And it’s never too late to have us do 

your gravure production, too. 
Our six offices are at your service. 





Intaglio service CORPORATION 


America’s First Gravure and Letterpress Servicers 

305 East 46th St., New York—731 Plymouth Court, Chicago— 

1835 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia—Intaglio-Cadillac, Inc., 4240-14th Ave., Detroit— 
260 Kearny St., San Francisco—1932 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 
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Before joining the staff of PRINT late last year, Miss Harvey 
received her M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania 

and later studied at Bryn Mawr College. An ex-news- 
paperwonani and for two years a government 

employee in Occupied Germany, she also 

contributes articles to The New Leader 

Magazine and Dear Publications 
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Cipe and the CV Screen 


BY FRANCIS HARVEY 


WHEN THE FIRST type designer fashioned the first 
type face, he may have entertained many visions of 
its future use, but least likely among these would 
have been a means whereby, in a single impression, 
any one line of printed matter could be simultane- 
ously viewed by 60 million readers. A magazine 
with a readership ratio of five readers to every printed 
copy would require a printing order of twelve 
million to reach the same audience. But when this 
same number of people turn from books and maga- 
zines to television sets, typography becomes meshed 
with a new form of the graphic arts and, in the 
correlative processes, develops printing techniques 
to meet problems and 
demands undreamed of by 
the traditional typogra- 
pher. 

In the Graphic Arts 
studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company, 
program titles, cast and 
technical credits, TV-ads, 
and such incidental script 
needs as a fictictious news- 
paper headline or a very 
decorative page of poetry, 
are not printed to become 
leather-bound volumes 
on a library shelf but 
“crawls,” “flips,” or “te- 
lops,” immediately transcribed and, not infrequently, 
kinescoped on 16 and 35 millimeter film. 

Such printed material constitutes from 40 to 60 
per cent of the art requirements in connection with 
any one TV show. Handling some 150 shows a 
week, NBC’s graphic artists work with two different 
printing processes found most suitable in meeting 
the unusual typographical needs of TV production. 
The bulk ‘of printed work which appears on NBC’s 
television shows is turned out by the “hot press” 
method, while the “Filmctype” printing method is 


hand off camera. 


TV SEMANTICS 


FLIPS: titles or credits presented on cards turned by 


TELOPS: title or credit cards reduced in size and fed 


into TV camera from separate projection room. 


CRAWL: titling material done on scroll and filmed 


to appear in movement on the TV screen. 


GOBO: cardboard replica of an object, with a cutout 


section providing frame for material on crawl. 


KINESCOPE: method of making a cinematic record 


direct from television screen. 


used exclusively to produce the headline “visuals” 
for NBC’s morning news feature, “Today.” 

Neither of these printing processes will seem 
orthodox treatment for type faces originally designed 
to give inked impressions forever united with solid 
sheets of paper. But both processes are particularly 
adaptable to TV reproductive techniques in that type 
impressions can be obtained rapidly and in opaque 
colors. Opaque lettering is essential to television in 
that a line of print becomes visible only as it relates 
to quantities of light, transmitted in streams of 
electrons. Black printing over a gray background 
must be perfectly opaque ia order that a black image, 
or complete absence of 
light, be registered on the 
TV screen. Just as a perfect 
black will not reflect light, 
neither will it produce 
electrons, while opaque 
white will reflect a maxi- 
mum of light and produce 
more electrons than differ- 
ent values of gray. 

It is this electronic rela- 
tionship between color and 
light which permits the 
TV title designer to use 
and present his printed ma- 
terial in many ingenious 
ways. When a TV camera 
photographs white lettering “hot-pressed” on black 
paper, only the white lettering will produce out- 
going electrons. The electronic output of the camera 
photographing this lettering can be superimposed on, 
or mixed with, the electronic output of another 
camera photographing a gray picture: the electrons 
produced by the gray picture will fill in, or cancel 
out, the black area and only white letters on a gray 
picture will show on the TV screen. 

The speed with which TV titles must be turned 
out gives the hot press method another advantage 
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over other types of printing machinery, such as the 
poster press, which was used more widely during 
earlier days of television. Also, unlike “wet” printing 
methods, the hot press method does not require ink, 
which might damage accompanying illustrated ma- 
terial. 

Hot-press printing is very similar to the hot- 
stamping process: both techniques are used exten- 
sively in bookbinding and leather goods industries. 
NBC’s two Kensol presses (Model No. 11A) weigh 
only 325 pounds a piece. Measuring 33 inches long 
and 18 inches wide, the machines, mounted on 
wooden blocks, fit comfortably into NBC’s small 
“press room.” Like any other printing press, the 
Kensol uses standard type which is hand set and 
locked in a printer’s stick (a chase up to 6 x 9 inches 
type area or a self-centering pallet, up to 9 x 114 
inches type area). The type is pre-heated on a small 
hotplate and then locked in the head of the press, 
where a thermostat automatically controls the type 
temperature. Between the type and the material 
upon which the printing will appear—cardboard, 
celluloid, acetate, etc.—is placed a special roll-leaf 


COLGATE COMEDY HOUR 


| 


MARTIN & LEWIS 





NBC artist Bernard Schmittke did the caricatures for this telop, 
with drop-shadow printed matter hot-pressed on transparent 
acetate over-lays. 


paper. This paper is made of cellophane carrier (or 
webb), with a coating mixed of pigment, waxes 
and resins. When the type is pressed down on the 
paper (a hand lever exerts pressure) the heat causes 
the pigment material to be released from the cello- 
phane webb and to adhere permanently to the card- 
board beneathe. Originally, TV titling required only 
white, gray and black roll-leaf papers, but now that 
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color television has arrived, NBC prints type in a 
rainbow of opaque colors, from pale pink and canary 
yellow to deep purple and midnight blue. 

Two years ago the NBC Graphic Arts department 
met all its printing requirements with one Kensol 
hot press, using only a few basic type faces, such as 
Headline Gothic and Alternate. Today the depart- 
ment has two presses, and has purchased 36 different 
type faces in all available fonts. The cost of both 
machinery and type is more than compensated for in 
the saving of man-hours worked. It takes three or 
four hours to hand-letter titles and credits on a six- 
foot “crawl.” The same crawl can be hot-press 
printed in one hour’s time, at an estimated cost of 
only $20.00, compared to $90.00 for a hand-lettered 
job. In an average working day, NBC’s graphic 
artists turn out five crawls, and about twenty flips of 
titling and credits. Printed work may also be required 
in the daily revisions on seventy or so telops, al- 
though, during one day, only four or five original 
telops will be designed and printed. 

All of this printing is done on the hot-letter 
presses in NBC’s main graphic arts studio at 533 
West 56th Street. This studio, employing three hot- 
press men, two hand-lettering specialists and six 
illustrators, does go per cent of all the art work used 
on NBC’s local and network shows. Filmotype print- 
ing is done by a staff of two graphic artists, one of 
them an ex-newspaper typographer, who work a 
special night shift in the‘ Today” production studio 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


CO-ORDINATION OF DEPARTMENTS 
The Filmotype printing process takes even less 
time and space than the hot-press method, but prints 
only in opaque black. The machine itself looks more 
like an oversized typewriter than a printing press, 
with rolls of film where the typewriter ribbon would 
be. On this film the alphabet comes photographed 
from A to Z in a given type face and font. As the 
operator rolls the type film a letter will pass before a 
small light located at about the same point where a 
typewriter key would hit the type ribbon to the 
paper. But with a Filmotype the light photographs 
the letter on to another roll of special photographic 
paper concealed in the machine. The photographic 
paper is removed in strips and developed in 15 
seconds, revealing an exact opaque image of the 
letters “rolled” out by the Filmotype operator. 
Both day and night departments are under the 
supervision of Edward J. Bennett who, before com- 
ing to NBC, was a free-lance illustrator and for six 
years director of New York’s Franklin School of 
Professional Art. It is his job to see to it that all 
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NBC’s televised art material meets the diversified 
program requirements of script-writer, producer 
and cameramen, and accomplishes these objectives 
as artistically, economically—and quickly—as_pos- 
sible. He leads a somewhat harried life, for a demand 
for a piece of art work may not reach the graphic 
arts department until as late as two hours before 
“air time.” For the most part, however, the design 
and execution of TV titling has been broken down 
into a series of steps and techniques that make for a 
smooth, though always fast-paced operation. 

Whether a program title (excepting Filmotype 
“visuals”) will be done by hot-press method or 
decorative hand-lettering or a combination of both, 
and whether it will be presented as a crawl, or a 
fip or part of an intricate gimmick or “gobo,” is a 
decision jointly arrived at by the graphic artist, 
script-writer and producer when they gather with 
the NBC co-ordinator to “block in” a coming show. 
Once this decision is made, a “titling order’ is issued 
requesting “cast credits on crawl” or “1 flip” and “3 
telops,” or often all three of these items, and listing, 
too, the “copy” to be presented, such as names of 
actresses and actors and the parts they will play. This 
titling order is the blueprint for title designer, printer 
and illustrator. 

Because each show has its own mood, modes of 
presentation and set of technical problems, a particu- 
lar graphic artist will be assigned specific shows 
wherever possible. The larger weekly network 
shows are fairly evenly divided between NBC's 
senior artists. The title flips and other work seen on 
Kraft Television Theater will usually be designed 
by Bernard Schmittle, while Frank Wilson changes 
the pages on Philco’s familiar title book, and Walter 
Hyde does the typographical layout and illustration 
for NBC’s opera series. 


ROLE OF THE PRINTER 


These artists work closely with William Shortridge, 
who runs NBC’s hot-press room and doesn’t call 
himself a printer but a graphic artist. He has had no 
training as a printer and came to NBC two years 
ago after doing similar printing work for another 
television studio. Like the other graphic artists, he 
must be always aware of the limitations of a TV 
screen—a rectangle with rounded edges, for which 
all titles must be composed on a field with a 3 x 4 
ratio. Most title designers work in an 11’ x 14’’ or 
20’’ x 30’ area, centering their lettered material to 
avoid the “rounded corners.” While a camera can 
photograph material of any size provided the proper 
perspective can be achieved, the ordinary range of a 
studio camera, plus the need for standardization, sets 






limits as to design area. The design itself imposes 
additional limitations where type area is concerned. 
Generally, type area is reduced to 6 x 4% inches on 
a crawl, 6 x 814 inches on a flip and 3 3/8 by 2 5/8 
inches on a telop. These areas may vary slightly, 
however, on any specific project. 


A CRAWL GOES TO PRESS 

A crawl is the trade name given a title or list of 
credits which appears to move, line by line, up from 
the bottom of the TV screen. This effect is achieved 
by printing material crosswise on a continuous scroll 
of single ply drawing paper, 10 inches wide and 
several feet in length. The scroll is attached to a 
revolving drum placed inside a box with a 414 x 6 
inch “window.” A TV camera one foot from this 
aperture, “shoots” the printed material as the drum 
rotates. The drum circumference only provides for 
six feet of paper but if more information must be 
presented than this space allows for, credits can be 
printed on two separate crawls, photographed in 
succession. NBC’s opera series, for example, has a 
long list of credits and very often requires two 
crawls. These are “opaque” crawls, meaning that 
they are printed directly on a light colored paper 
which shows up on the TV screen. Wallpaper 1S 
very often used, with painted border design ac- 
companying the titles. 

When Bill Shortridge gets an order for one of 
these crawls, it will come from the title designer 
specifying what type to use. For opera titles a brush 
script is most often chosen, with Caslon and Lydian 
Cursive being especially popular. Although the 9 x 6 
inch chase might be used for this work, the type is 
usually set in the 9-inch self-centering chase, or 
printer’s stick, which has a depth of only 11% inches. 
This much depth will allow for three lines of print, 
if it is not a very large type face. The credits are 
therefore set in “takes,” one, two or three lines to a 
printer’s stick. The type area cannot, of course, 
extend beyond the 41% x 6 dimensions of the crawl 
box window. In case of a crawl used for “Carmen,” 
the decorative border exceeded these dimensions 
and the doors to the crawl box had to be opened to 
provide additional width. Sometimes a border will 
be painted on a scroll before it gets to the hot-press; 
sometimes lettering will be printed first and decora- 
tive borders added later. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


If the titling order says that title credits will be 
“running” this means that each line of print can be 
as far apart or as close together as the title designer 
sees fit. But where the title order requires that certain 
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groups of credits be given a “‘frame,” this means that 
three inches of space must separate each 4 1/3 inch 
print section. The “frame” is thus set apart from 
other material on the scroll and, for a moment, as 
the drum revolves, the credits so spaced off will be 
the only print visible on the TV screen. A frame is 
KATHY BARNETT top billing for a TV star and a titling order for a 

frame usually means that it has been specified in the 


ARTHUR ROW fi 
- JOE ABDULLAH \ae star's contract. (So many actors and television tech- 
Ys nicians are contracting for title recognition that 


DENISE MORRIS 
CAROL STEERS 


“\® 


Fenty 


WILLIAM DOERNER ,)° 


Spinoso... 


JOSEPH BOLEY 


MICHAEL ENSERRO 


The Captain... 
WILLARD SAGE 


ee 
MALCOLM BEGGS 


JOE E. MARKS 


FLORENZ AMES 


JEROME KILTY 


The Corporal... 
RAY DANTON 


Maria... 
AUGUSTA MERIGHI 


Mattea... 
JUDITH BRAUN 


The General... 
ARNOLD MOSS 


Housekeeper ... 
DORO MERANDE 


Father Geronimo .. 
FRED STEWART 


work mounts up for the typographer although, 
industry officials claim, it all adds up to boredom 
for the TV audience). 

Two crawls—one of printed material and the 
other of painted scenery—present the titles for one 
of NBC’s daytime serials, “Three Steps to Heaven.” 
The painted crawl shows a picture of New York 
City, starting at the door of a Brownstone house and 
moving up over the house to a birdseye view of New 
York—and then to the “skies beyond.” The scenery 
is painted in colors that will transpose into varied 
values of gray, as black and white is avoided unless 
needed for letter emphasis or superimposing. Since 
the titles to this show will be superimposed, they 
are printed in white (60 and 48 pt. Bernhard Gothic) 
on black crawl paper. Each crawl is photographed 
at the same time by separate cameras, the effect on 
the TV screen being that of moving letters over a 
moving background. Both these crawls are said to 
revolve “vertically,” although crawls can also run 
“horizontally,” when this effect is desired. 

There is no special problem printing crawls to 
run in either direction, since the swivel head of a 
Kensol press can be turned to any angle. A horizontal 
crawl with a gobo is used for the Steve Allen tele- 
vision show, given five nights a week over NBC’s 
local station, WNBT. The gobo consists of a card- 
board replica of a Knickerbocker beer can, with the 
figure of Father Knickerbocker painted alongside 
the cut-out section of the can’s label. Through this 
opening are seen the show’s titles and credits, illus- 
trated by simple line drawings of studio props and 
printed in light gray (42 and 48 pt. Alternate Gothic) 
on dark green crawl paper. Instead of moving from 
top to bottom of the TV screen, as titles move on a 
vertical crawl, these titles move from left to right— 
toward and behind the figure of Knickerbocker. 
One six-foot crawl is used for the show’s opening; 
another six-foot crawl is needed for closing credits. 
Each crawl runs one minute and a quarter. 


Crawl at left was printed on wallpaper, while painted crawl 
at right is presented with printed telops or crawl. 





Horizontal crawl and gobo designed by Bob Hogue. 


In some cases the program’s standard title and in- 
troduction will be presented on a crawl while the 
changing material will be printed on “flips.” But 
just as often it’s all done the other way around. 

A flip title is one printed on an 11 x 14 inch card 
of 14-ply illustration board which is hung on a stand 
in the studio. The safe type area on a flip is 814 x 6 
inches, which makes it possible to set an entire title 
in the large 9 x 614 inch chase. This is not done very 
often, however, since NBC’s Mr. Shortridge prefers 
the self-centering printer’s stick. 

When titling demands use of more than one card, 
two flip stands are used, with one camera trained on 
each stand. The cards are flipped back by hand, one 
by one. The title and credits appear on television as a 
series of still photographs. But these, too, can be 
superimposed. Kraft Television Show is introduced 
by flip cards, the type and design changing every 
week. In this case, the title is printed in gray or 
white on black paper so that it can be superimposed 


Typical flip card for a weekly WNBT variety show. 


on another flip card of hand-painted illustration—an 
archway or door or open window—which also 
varies weekly. NBC’s Show of Shows uses four 
permanent flip cards, one a photograph of Broadway 
at night, the printing hot-pressed on two celluloid 
overlays, the top cell printed in white and the one 
underneath in black. By moving the black cell slightly 
off-center, a “drop-shadow”’ is given to the white 
lettering. Other flips are of white lettering on black 
cards, superimposed over live action filmed in the 
studio itself. 

Titles printed on flips offer one or two advantages 
over crawl titles. A variety of titles, printed on 
celluloid or acetate cells, can be photographed over 
the same flip of background illustration. A variety 
of background textures can also be achieved for the 
printed material. Monks cloth, burlap, lace over silk, 
can be photostated to micro- or macroscopic dimen- 
sions and the photostated paper rubber-cemented to 
the 11 x 14 inch cardboard on which the lettering 


A hand-lettered telop introduces this NBC play. 





Commercial Script title, hot-pressed on transparent ‘‘cell,”’ 


accompanies illustration for TV movie. Both 


humorous and serious techniques of drawing and design are essential to preparation of TV titles. 


will be directly hot-pressed. And, unlike crawls, a 
flip card can be turned into a telop. 

A flip becomes a telop when it is photostated down 
to a 4 x § inch opaque slide, with a dull, matte 
surface, to avoid any reflection of additional light. 


Unlike crawls and flip cards, the telop never appears 


on a TV set, but is fed into the program from a 


Telop composed of printed ‘‘cell"’ over art work. 
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separate control room. Because they can be projected 
offstage, telops are used when all the cameras must be 
kept busy photographing action on the set. It is 
standard procedure to do telops of flip cards used on 
major TV shows, just in case a camera failure occurs 
during the show’s filming. Flip cards are also made 
into telops when it is necessary to send title material 


Two ‘‘cells’’ are used to obtain drop-shadow title. 




















out to affiliated NBC stations for local reproduction. 
Advance publicity captions for coming shows will be 
done as telops and so will advertising layouts which 
will be used over and over again on several different 
programs. 

While most telops are reduced photostats of flip 
cards already printed in larger dimensions, some 
printing is done directly on photostated telop back- 
grounds. Printing is also done on 4 x § inch Bristol 
Board telops—often with logotypes of TV adver- 
tisers. A mask or celluloid “graph up” is employed 
to keep the type well within the small safety area. 

These title classifications—crawls, flips and telops, 
do not quite cover all the ways and means by which 
hot-press printing is presented on the TV screen. A 
TV advertisement required a newspaper as part of 
its design (ad layouts are usually received directly 
from the advertising agency) and an ordinary 
newspaper was toned down with a light yellow 
spray to reduce light reflection. One of NBC’s 
programs required an intricate gobo behind which 
moved a huge crawl—z2z2 feet long and 20 inches 
wide—which was to be photographed live in a 
device rigged up on the set. Several printing estab- 
lishments said it was impossible to print on such a 
scroll. Finally, Bill Shortridge and an assistant did 
the job, much to their own surprise. 

A less dramatic departure from ordinary title 
presentations is that employed on the Philco Play- 
house. The title of Philco’s weekly drama is shown 
as the title of a book—which actually exists, made of 





One of Frank Wilson's book jackets, with type 
and handlettering, for Philco Playhouse. 


cardboard and cloth, 121% inches wide and 16% 
inches high. Every week the book gets a new jacket 
as well as new pages of cast and technical credits. 
Frank Wilson, the title designer, gets the new script 
on a Wednesday night, about ten days before “air 
time.” (It is a Sunday feature.) He reads the script 
to decide what kind of illustration and type face will 
best carry out the play’s mood or atmosphere. He 
sends three or four roughs of his design to the show’s 
producer and director. They will O.K. one design 
and return it to him late Thursday night or Friday 
morning. Sometimes the cover will be a photostated 
picture with a hot-pressed title but just as often it 
will be a straight piece of illustration with hand- 
lettering. Thursday night or Friday morning, Bill 
Shortridge will receive a listing of the cast and 
technical credits which are always printed and sent 
off to be photostated as book “pages.” Saturday 
morning the whole book is ready for camera re- 
hearsal on the TV set. 


THE NECESSITY FOR SPEED 


If this seems fast timing, it is leisurely compared 
to the pace of creating “‘visuals”’ for the morning news 
program, ““Today.” Here the title designer, Norman 
Moore, has much less scope for artistic inclinations. 
“Visuals” used on the program are designed to look 
like newspaper headlines, “jazzed up.” Photographed 
in between news films that occupy most of the 
program’s one-hour showing, each visual gets only 
four or five seconds camera time. 

In this brief interlude the introductory headline 
must be informative, visually stimulating and in- 
stantly readable. Only three type faces are used: 
Futura Bold Condensed, Futura Extra Bold Con- 
densed and Futura Bold Italic. Futura Bold Con- 
densed has proven most readable and is usually 
combined with Futura Bold Italic. The Filmotype 
provides these faces in from 18 to 144 pt. but “visuals” 
seldom go beyond 72 pt. 

Visuals are drawn and pasted up on 11 x 14 inch 
flip cards which, however, are not turned on flip 
stands but set on an easel in the studio. Since the 
camera can move in to photograph them from any 
angle, the vital type area is 614 x 9 inches, slightly 
larger than that of a regular flip card. Pressure work 
doesn’t really begin for the Filmotype staffers until 
about three or four o'clock in the morning, when 
the “Today” program director has decided which 
news pictures will need printed Filmotype introduc- 
tions or headlines. 

The “printed” material, perfect black images on 
strips of photographic film, appears after the film is 
dunked into a developing bath. It is then quickly 
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tocay in Politics 


McCarthy Denies . 
White House Hope 











Two variations on a ‘‘Today” Filmotype headline: left, black on two-tone grays; right, black on white. 


dried between two heavy blotters and cut into sec- 
tions to be pasted into a layout on the white card- 
board. Strips of white film pasted to white cardboard 
sometimes make for shadows revealing a “paste up” 
on the TV screen. But this can’t be remedied since 
Filmotyping, at this stage of development, does not 
produce white letters on strips of black film (which 
would be shadowless pasted to black paper). 

After the Filmotype material is pasted into its 
small layout, it has to be dressed up. The NBC news 
rooms have arranged to get photograph prints for 
this purpose, since regular glossies would reflect too 
much light to televise. But when news prints are not 
available a quick black crayon drawing will be 
sketched into the layout. Different shades of gray 
tempera paint are also used for quick illustrations, 
especially for maps of Korea or Hong Kong or some 
other spot which has just become news. 

At 3 a.m. this graphic arts department may learn 
that the program scheduled for 7 a.m. will need a 
map plus five or six headline cards. Orders for 
“visuals” can’t be ascertained until about this time of 
the morning, because the news program doesn’t get 
blocked in until as late as possible and total program- 
ing procedure, which starts at midnight, involves 
writing and rewriting narrative material, as well as 
last-minute cutting of incoming news photography. 
Mr. Moore does the headline design, layout and 
illustrations, while an assistant, Louis Cuevas, oper- 
ates the Filmotype. From midnight until about 3 
a.m., they work on maps or advance copy and keep 
track of incoming news selections. From 3 a.m. until 
sunrise, they work on current copy. Between them, 
they turia out one “visual” every half-hour. 
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Moore, who was formerly Art Director on the 
Washington Post and production manager for several 
government publications, says he’s just drifted into 
TV typography. Someday he’d like to design a type 
face but somehow or other he’s never found time for 
it. Among TV printers and graphic artists Moore’s 
ambition is less common than his complaint. 

TV typography feels no special need for new 
type faces or, at this point, for new methods of gain- 
ing first impressions. The problems of the TV 
typographer—the limitations of space and time, the 
need for speedy execution of copy which must be 
read with even greater speed—cannot be easily over- 
come by increased imagination or energy on the part 
of the typographer alone. The solution to most of 
his problems rests with the technicians who work 
with electrons, cameras and television sets. 


Transparent squares of red, yellow and blue in a sketch 
for color-television station identification. 




















Fifth of a series of articles based on talks given by the 
Type Directors Club of New York. 


The word “‘script’’ is one of those vague and hard- 

to-define terms abounding in the rather confusing 

jargon of those engaged in the use, specification or 

manufacture of printing type. Since the word means 

a different thing to different people, it is far from 

an easy task to arrive at a definition which is 

accurate, all-inclusive and universally acceptable. 

Rather than devote the major portion of this article 

to an attempt at writing such an elucidation (which Text: J an 

would only provoke disagreement and much heated 

argument) the writer will venture to give his own 

admittedly incomplete and conveniently simplified 

interpretation: Script types are type faces made in 

imitation of handwriting. 

The term “cursive” has an even more general 

meaning, for it embraces scripts of a more decorative 

nature as well as the plainer italics. As certain of 

these italics are bound to come up for discussion, 

the title “Cursive Types” might have been a more In writing, whet 

appropriate heading for this review. every day mea 
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to the cutting of one matrix or one design per character, 
and the multiple images cast from it emerge from the 
machine exact duplicates of one another. In order to pro- 
vide a certain measure of variety, alternate versions of a 
number of characters are sometimes cut. Tied letter com- 
binations often included in the font help overcome some 
of the technical limitations and “fitting” problems en- 
countered in typecasting, and serve at the same time to 
add verisimilitude to the imitation of handwritten letters. 
Only when script types are used in mass, which rarely 
occurs, would this “sameness” in form result in the 
monotony often associated with mechanical perfection. 


Considering the limited way in which script types are 
used today, this factor is hardly one of great significance. 
It is stressed to illustrate the difference between a style of 
handwriting and a script face made in imitation of it. 
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NONA- 
I nfereDaphni piros ctr pent tus poma nepotes. 
O mnia fert etas,animum quog,{epe ego longos 
C antando puerum memini me condere foles. 
N unc oblitamhi tot carrmna,uox quog; Meerin 
I am fugit ip/a,lupi Moerim uidere priores- 
S ed tamen ifta fatis referet ib: fe pe Menalats. 
C aufandonoftrosin longum duas amores- Ly, 
E tmuncomnetibi ftratum filet equor,et omnes 
(A [pice)wentofi caderunt marmuris aura, 
Hinc adeo media eft nobis uia,nang; fepulchrum 
I napit apparere Bianoris,hic ubi denfas 
A gricola ftringunt frondes hic Moeri canamus, 
H ic hoedos depone,tamen uenienms in urbem. 
A ut finox pluniam ne colligat ante weremur, 
C antantes licet ufq;,minus uia ledet,eamus. 
C antantes, ut eamus,cgohoc te face lenabo. 
D efine plura puer,et quod mene in ftat agemus. 
C arming tum melius,cam ueneritipfe,cinenms. 


2 
@ECLOGA DECIMA,@IGALLVS, 


Xtremum hiic Arethufa mihi concede Labori 
Panat mco Gallo,fed que legatipfaLyeris, 
C armina [iit dicéda,neget qs ctrmia Gallo 

S ic tibi cum fluctus fubterlabere Suctnos, 

D ovis amara fuam noninterm {cat undam, 

I nape falliatos Galli dictmus amores, 

D wmteners attondentfima nirgulta capella, 

N onatninus furdis,re{pondent omnia [ylua- 

Qu @ nemora,aut qui wos faltus habuere puelle 


The Aldine italic. First “italic” type, used by Aldus in a 
Virgil published in 1501. Font contained numerous liga 


An Example of the written Chancery hand. From writing in- 
struction manual of M. Giovambattista Palatino, Rome 1553. 


In recent years, due to a large extent to its revival in 
popularity among calligraphers, much has been authori- 
tatively said and written about the origin, development 
and beauty of the hand known as Chancery Script. This 
style of writing formed the basis for some of the finest 
scripts and italics cast in type and strongly influenced 
penmanship in many countries for hundreds of years. 


The Chancery Cursive, essentially a rapidly written, 
slanted variety of the humanistic hand, dominated 15th 
century Italian writing. Because it embodied a number 
of highly desirable qualities, among them clarity and 
beauty, it was adopted by the Vatican as the official hand 
for briefs and other documents emanating from the Papal 
chancery. Many writing masters evolved variants of this 
hand, but generally speaking its letterforms were quite 
narrow and pointed and demonstrated the crispness and 
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A phabet showing of Jan van Krimpen’s CANCELLARESCA 
ASTARDA, cut by Enschede foundry. Swash letters, liga- 


Hes etc. not shown. 
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UTETIA italic, drawn by van Krimpen for Enschede 
wndry. This letter is also founded on early Chancery form. 
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Goudy’s DEEPDENE italic, shown with its roman capitals 
Specimen taken from 1954 Monotype calendar. 


MACHINEZAAL GEEN GESCHIKTE 


plaats voor de expeditie 1s te vinden, kunnen door de 


toepassing van een transportinrichting ook verder ver, 
wyderde lokalen worden gebruikt. En voor den archi, 
tect, die een meuwe drukkery ontwerpt, is het van 
groote waarde, dat machinezaal en expeditielokaal 


thick and thin variations inherent in the broad-edged 
quill with which they were formed. The writing instruc- 
tion manuals of the period, issued by the prominent pro- 
fessional scribes, went to great lengths in explaining the 
intricacies of this fashionable hand. 


The first type face based on this cursive hand was the 
letter cut around the year 1500 for the publisher Aldus 
Manutius. A really conscientious effort was made to re- 
produce the written hand as realistically as possible and 
to this end dozens of ligatures were cut. Perhaps the in- 
clusion of the many letter combinations was done by 
way of experiment. The fact that later cuttings of similar 
types contained only a few would seem to indicate that 
printers then already realized the impossibility of cutting 
all of the frequently employed letter combinations in 
addition to the single characters. 








NIET NOODZAKELI]K VLAK BI] ELKAN, 
der behoeven te liggen. By de snel Stygende pryzen van_ 


As mentioned earlier, the Chancery hand is once again 
enjoying a degree of popularity among those concerned 
with fine writing and is practised by calligraphers in 
many parts of the world. Bookjackets in particular seem 
to be most suitable vehicles for calligraphic expression 
and the variety of styles used to embellish them is quite 
astounding. Occasional lines are also beginning to creep 
into advertisements and commercial literature. 


The typefounders and matrix manufacturers have done 
their bit by cutting a number of scripts and italics re- 
flecting the combined beauty and utility of the hand 
which inspired them. LUTETIA ITALIC, CANCEL- 
LARESCA BASTARDA, DEEPDENE ITALIC and 
BLADO and BEMBO ITALIC constitute a few examples 
of the italics; the more fanciful faces include LYDIAN 
CURSIVE, ARTSCRIPT and QUILLSCRIPT. 





Printing has been called moth 


Warren Chappell’s calligraphic LYDIAN CURSIVE, cut by American Type Founders 


T hompson Quillscript, the 


A new broad pen script. ATF S QUILLSCRIPT by Tommy Thompson. 


Sf Ge Ah Ti Ogmes Pp 


Specimen of ARTSCRIPT, designed by Sol Hess for Lanston Monotype Company. 


F ales Aovice o everybod 


Bauer Type Foundry’s LEGEND, of Gothic origin. Drawn by Prof. Schneidler. 


The end of the 16th and the early part of the 17th century 
marked the beginning of a period of decay in the “Italian” 
hand. The engraver’s burin, capable of scoring fine lines 
on the polished copper plate, caused calligraphers to turn 
away from the broad-edged writing tool and led them 
eventually to the use of a more pointed, flexible nib. 
Scribes began to copy the work of the engraver by using 
excessive flourishes and much extravagant decoration. 
The result of it all was that during the next few decades 
calligraphic supremacy passed from Italy to France. 


French writing had been strongly influenced by the 
northern European Gothic cursives and for many years 
the French scene was dominated by a hand whose sub- 
sequent typographical equivalent became known as 
CIVILITE. This Gothic Secretary, as it was also called, 
represented a most elaborate and complicated kind of 
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penmanship, exploiting the full possibilities of a square- 
cut, somewhat flexible pen. 


Robert Granjon was the first to cut in metal this “lettre 
francaise” as he named it. Two years after its first ap- 
pearance, in the year 1559, Granjon’s type was used in 
an edition of Erasmus’ “La Civilité Puérile,” printed in 
Antwerp, and it is from the title of this work that the 
type took the name Civilité. 


Civilité types enjoyed considerable popularity for a long 
time. In the Netherlands they were used until far into 
the 17th century and were considered particularly suit- 
able for the printing of lighter literature, poetry, song- 
books, etc. The design available in America today was 
patterned after an early French cutting, although much 
simplified in form to enhance its legibility. Its application 
in printing today is of an entirely different nature. Used 
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Examples of French Batarde types, as shown in Fournier's 
“Manuel Typographique,” Paris 1764. 
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First use of Civilite type. Title page of “Dialogue de la Vie et 


vingt-quatre Juin, w /. 
de la Mort”, printed by Granjon in 1557. 1gt-9 uins, a lay 
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sparingly in short headings and rarely more than a line 
here and there, many printers and designers have come 
to consider Civilité the kind of type which expresses the 
exotic, the esoteric or the “Oriental flavor” and are there- 
fore inclined to limit its use. LEGEND, a design which 
springs from the same Gothic source, is often treated in 
a similar fashion. 


In the second half of the 17th century French writing 
underwent many changes tending to simplify the decora- 
tive styles that had been in vogue for so long. Clerks in the 
Ministry of Finance evolved a hand known as “Financiere” 
or “Batarde Coulée” and the types cut in imitation of it 
bear witness to its subsequent popularity. Fine examples of 
Financiere fonts were cut by Fournier le Jeune in 1740 and 
amore distantly related face by Fleischman of the Enschedé 
foundry in Holland. 


Some © brervationsDoy 
the Resultso of the 


Talento of Deinting 


Example of ATF CIVILI TE, adapted from an early French 
cutting by Morris Fuller Benton. 


Few script types in general use here today can be said 
to represent styles typical of this period, although several 
French foundries still show examples in their specimen 


books. 


The Dutch had for a long time been avid students of the 
Italian and French hands and their writing masters, 
notably Van den Velde, had learned much from the Latin 
scribes. In the 16th century Holland became a powerful 
nation and its international shipping and carrying trade 
reached sizeable proportions. The commercial clerk was 
a necessity in most business enterprises and the writing 
instruction manuals of the period displayed numerous 
examples of bills of lading and other commercial docu- 
ments. 


Based on a batarde hand of the Papal scribe, Materot, the 
Dutch developed a kind of elaborate roundhand con- 
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Models of writing by Jan van den Velde, engraved in copper 
by Simon Frisius, Amsterdam, 1605. 


Title page of George Bickham’s writing manual “The Uni- 
versal Penman,” London 1741. 


sidered suitable to commercial requirements. Around the 
middle of the 17th century, Oliver Cromwell’s Mercan- 
tile Act decreed that all cargoes arriving in England 
should be carried in English ships. As a result, Dutch 
trade began to decline in importance and a vast increase 
in English shipping took place. 


Dutch handwriting, which had already greatly influenced 
English penmanship, was further developed and simpli- 
fied by Britain’s writing masters. After having gone 
through several transitional stages, it became the English 
roundhand as we know it today. It also formed the basis 
for the style of handwriting developed in America. 


England's prominent position in the shipping trade was 
responsible for a rapid spread of the roundhand form to 
many of the continental countries. Typefounders in 
England as well as on the continent began cutting “lettres 
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Example of written English roundhand, also from Bickham’s 
“Universal Penman.” 


L978. 16. 10. 


London, July 80th, 1794. 


One Month after Date, Lay to 
Edvard Wilkinson, Exg: or Oxder, Nine Hundred & Seventy 


T; Aree 


To 
William Smith, Cay 
MN, erchant, 
London. 


Anglaises” modeled after the new style of writing. 


Even today scripts of similar design constitute an im- 
portant source of income to foundries all over the world 
and are probably the most popular scripts in current use. 
Of the great many varieties available to printers, the ones 
best known in America include TYPO SCRIPT, BANK 
SCRIPT and COMMERCIAL SCRIPT. 


In addition to the script types derived from authentic 
styles of writing developed over a period of hundreds of 
years, the typefounders’ catalogues display many faces the 
design of which did not spring from any particular 
source. These have been aptly referred to as “eclectic 
scripts,” their composite elements having been taken from 
a number of different sources. They are mostly scripts of 
the 20th century and many of them were fashioned to 
satisfy the needs of modern advertising. Severe competi- 


Pound, eStateen Shillings, and Ten & ence; for Value 
delivered in Lrinting-Typres. 


Early script type modeled after roundhand writing. From Fry 
& Steele Specimen, London 1795. 


tion for the prospective buyer’s attention created a de- 
mand for scripts and other display types that would 
enable an advertiser to establish a typographic style quite 
unlike that of his competitor. 


The handlettering man came into his own and, armed 
with brush and pen, proceeded to draw alphabets the 
like of which had never beén’seen in type before. Many 
of his creations showed, besides mere “newness,” ap- 
propriateness and ingenuity and often frankly eschewed 
all attempts at copying historical models. Small wonder 
that his work had a considerable effect on the type- 
founder’s efforts. Scripts like TRAFTON, BRUSH and 
CORONET, to mention only a few, evolved largely 
from the handlettering man’s quest for new alphabets 
that would please his customer. 


Although the roundhand scripts had served them well, 
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BERNHARD TANGO, by Lucian Bernhard. 
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Bauer's BERNHARD CURSIVE BOLD. 
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TYPO SCRIPT with its extended version. 
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Sample of swashy ATF BANK SCRIPT. 


Highest Disp 


Bolder COMMERCIAL SCRIPT, by same foundry. 


and continue to do so, job printers, too, began to feel 
the need for a change of diet and heartily welcomed the 
appearance of designs adapted to their’ needs, such as 
BERNHARD CURSIVE, BERNHARD TANGO and 
others. These turned out to be excellent letters for invita- 
tions, announcements, etc., and afforded a relief from the 
overworked fonts patterned after copperplate and steel- 
plate engraving which had long been considered “de 
rigueur’ for social printing. 

Predicting future trends in type design, especially the 
design of scripts, is a hazardous thing to do. 


As has always been the case, historical models as well as 
contemporary styles of handwriting and lettering will 
most likely continue to serve type designers as a basis for 
their creations in metal. 


Therefore, in type there will always be revivals of fine 
handwritten letterforms of the past. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that a really major change of long-lasting and all 
embracing effect will occur in script type design, unless 
such a change is prompted by a renewed, wide-spread 
interest in the practice of fine handwriting itself. 


ATF BRUSH, designed by Bob Smith. 


Books, bord oud tasting, 


BRODY, a new brush letter by ATF. 
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in the field of pattern design. She is also a Fellow of the 
Society of Industrial Artists. She takes a special interest in 
the study of Popular and Folk Art and has published two 
books and various articles on these subjects. As a textile 
designer she has specialized in hand block printed 

fabrics, which have been exhibited in Europe and 

the United States. As a graphic artist she has 

been employed by Her Majesty's Stationery 

Office in the design of the current low value 

(the halfpenny to twopence, inclusive) 

United Kingdom postage stamps. 

The British stamps illustrated 

in the following article are by 

courtesy of the British General 

Post Office; the French stamps 

through the kindness of the 

author and S. Pinchot, 

New York. 


EpmunpD Dutac, artist, illustrator and stamp de- 
signer, died in May, 1953, at the age of seventy. A 
week later, the commemorative stamp designed by 
him for the coronation of Elizabeth II was issued. 

It seems strangely fitting that Dulac who first 
made his name as an illustrator of fairy tales should 
have done the coronation stamp as his last work, for 
in this fine design he so aptly expressed that poignant 
fairy tale quality that would seem to many who saw 
the actual ceremony the essence of its magic. 

Dulac’s versatility and ingenuity took many forms. 
Portraits, caricatures, both flat and in the round, doll 
caricatures of prominent people, masks, stage settings 
and costumes are some of the most characteristic. 
When plywood came in he foresaw its possibilities, 
using it for some interesting, very individual modern 
furniture he designed for the Cunard liner, The 
Empress of Britain. 

All Dulac’s work shows Oriental influence. As a 
boy in Toulouse he was greatly impressed by his 
uncle’s fine collection of Far-Eastern Art. It seems to 
have served him as an inspiration all his life; it influ- 
enced his colour sense, his strong feeling for line and 
pattern, and his preference for stylized rather than 
three dimensional form. 

These qualities served him in particularly good stead 
in stamp designing, as did his precise, meticulous 


ENID MARX isa British painter, graphic artist and textile 
designer who in 1944 was appointed Royal Designer for Industry 
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draftsmanship and sense for relating the smallest detail 
to the whole. 

The first book illustrated by Dulac, The Arabian 
Nights, came out as early as 1907, then followed in 
rapid succession The Tempest in 1908, The Rubiayat 
of Omar Khayyam in 1909, the Sleeping Beauty in 
1910. The Bells by Edgar Allan Poe in 1911, Hans 
Anderson’s Snow Queen in 1912, Princess Badoura in 
1913, Sinbad the Sailor in 1914, The French Red 
Cross Book in 1915, Edmund Dulac’s Fairy Book in 
1916, and Tanglewood Tales in 1918, The Kingdom 
of the Pearl in 1920; then, after an interval, Treasure 
Island in 1927, The Fairy Garland in 1928 and Gods 
and Mortals in Love in 1936. He also contributed 
frequently to two American papers, The Outlook 
and The American Weekly. 

Dulac’s career as a stamp designer began through 
a correspondence in The Times on the poor designs 
of the George V United Kingdom postage stamps 
and coinage. Both Dulac and Eric Gill the sculptor 
entered the lists. Consequently, when, later, new 
designs were required both were invited amongst 
others, to submit their ideas. Before turning to 
stamps, Dulac, in 1935, designed the gold medal for 
the King’s Poetry Award. He modelled it himself in 
low relief and it was struck at the Royal Mint. The 
design attracted considerable attention at the time. 
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With the accession of Edward VIII, Dulac’s were the 
designs chosen for the new coinage; they were 
extremely lively and unorthodox, but owing to the 
abdication, were never actually struck. 

The first United Kingdom postage stamps by 
Dulac were for the reign of George VI. He designed, 
at short notice owing to the abdication, a commemo- 
rative coronation stamp, and, jointly with Eric Gill, 
the current low value issues. These stamps mark a 
return to a more classical, formal style, though in 
contemporary idiom, coming as they did after the 
deplorable experiment in realism of the Edward VIII 
stamps, where a photographic portrait was used in 
profile but shaded at the neckline to give an im- 
pression of low relief the whole creating an effect 
which has carned for these stamps amongst collectors 
the soubriquct of “the decapitated man.” 

Dulac’s George VI coronation issue is perhaps 
chiefly remarkable as a triumph of ingenuity and 
skill over exceptional difficulties. All United King- 
dom stamps make considerable demands on the 
designer, for the reason that so much is prescribed to 
the artist in advance, by the Post Office authorities. 
Tradition demands that the head of the sovereign 
appear on all issues, instead of, as elsewhere, the name 
of the issuing country. Size, shape, colour (which 
varies with value), the precise wording, how often 
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Shown here are seven of the stamps designed by Dulac for the British Post Office authorities. 
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and in what size the value is shown, are all strictly 
laid down. In addition, the artist must incorporate 
some motive illustrating the theme of the stamp; for 
instance for the low values, he may be told to use the 
national emblems, rose, thistle, shamrock and dafto- 
dil, and of course each emblem must be used as often 
as the others, lest the stamp inadvertently convey a 
slight to one or other nation. Similarly where the 
two words “Postage” and “Revenue” are prescribed, 
they must be of equal size; since they refer to two 
different Government departments, it would never 
do for one to appear to have more importance than 
the other. For commemorative issues the artist may 
himself be called upon to find some motive easily 
recognisable by the general public as symbolizing 
the special event. The reproductive process is also 
decided upon independently of the artist; for the 
high values it will be line engraving, but for the lower 
values, the cheaper, mass produced and more 
mechanical process of photogravure. 


Such are some of the normal conditions which 
confront the designer of any United Kingdom post- 
age stamps. For his George VI coronation stamp, 
Dulac was faced by a fresh problem, that of including 
portraits of both the King and the Queen, quarter 
length, whilst finding room to introduce something 
specially associated with the coronation as well. He 





















solved his difficulties by placing the crown and Royal 
cypher between the portraits, and by introducing the 
orb and ampulla, from the coronation regalia, into a 
decorative border. To get so much into so small a 
space and yet produce a well balanced, decorative 
design, capable of reproduction in photogravure, 
which does not admit of fine detail, was a technical 
achievement which not every critic of this stamp 
appreciated. 

Aesthetically more successful, perhaps, is the joint 
Dulac-Gill design for the current George VI low 
values. Here Dulac did the effigy to the surround by 
Eric Gill. In spite of being a composite work by two 
artists, each with a marked personal style, these 
stamps achieve all the unity of good design. Dulac 
modelled the effigy in low relief, in plaster of Paris; 
it appears embossed on the Post Office envelopes, and 
engraved in line on the stamps. It is an extremely 
distinguished piece of portraiture, so much so that 
King George VI, a keen philatelist, so much admired 
it that it was used on subsequent issues of his reign, 
even when the surrounds were designed by other 
artists. 

On the question of an effigy, that is a representation 
made by an artist, versus a photographic portrait, 
which entails mixing two mediums, there has been 
much dispute amongst stamp designers. It has even 


Effigies of King George V and VI launched Dulac on his career as a stamp designer. Photos by Guy Gravett, London. 











been held, with some confusion of ideas, that for 
photogravure, which is a photographic process, the 
portrait itself should always be taken direct from a 
photograph. Dulac strongly supported the effigy, an 
art in which he excelled, though he was sometimes 
over-ruled by the authorities and compelled to use a 
straight photograph. Certainly Dulac’s effigy of 
George VI amply demonstrated not only the suita- 
bility of this method for both reproductive processes, 
line engraving and photogravure, but also that the 
element of abstraction and stylization in a really well 
designed effigy, however naturalistic the treatment, 
gives the portrait a certain timeless quality, whereas 
a straight photograph is apt to date much sooner. 
Whatever the merits of this dispute, there can be 
no doubt that Dulac was entirely right in stressing the 
extreme importance of the portrait, since, tradition 
being what it is, the problem of all United Kingdom 
stamp designing is essentially one of producing a 
suitable frame for the sovereign’s head. Even on 
special commemorative issues or current high values, 
which are larger than the usual size and sometimes 
have little scenes, the sovereign’s head, though not 
necessarily centered, must still appear, and the prob- 
lem becomes that of providing a setting which will 
enable the portrait to take its place in the rest of the 
design without incongruity or disproportion. Some 
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In designing stamps for the Free French government Dulac's great ability and imagination were given full play. 


strange confusions have at times appeared on special 
United Kingdom issues through failure fully to 
appreciate this hard fact. Dulac himself invariably 
dealt with it most skilfully. For his shilling Olympic 
Games commemorative stamp, which is oblong in 
shape, he, as it were, separated the portrait from the 
rest of the design and gave it the necessary emphasis 
by encircling it with a white oval line setting it on 
the right hand side, and balancing it assymetrically 
against a figure of winged Victory. For his 214d. 
Festival of Britain stamp, also oblong, he again used 
the white oval ring around the portrait, but balanced 


it more symetrically against a stylized head of 


Britannia on the left. 

For the shilling commemorative coronation issue 
of Elizabeth II, Dulac has again used an effigy, as 
indeed he was bound to do, for this lovely design 
stands or falls by his portrait of Her Majesty, crowned 
and holding a sceptre in either hand. But for the 
shilling current issue, which he also designed, Dulac 
was reluctantly compelled to incorporate the identical 
photographic portrait which has been used on all the 
other Elizabeth II stamps. 

Besides United Kingdom postage stamps, during 
the war Dulac also designed a number of Free 
French colonial stamps and bank notes. Released to 
some extent frem the shackles both of tradition and 
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the General Post Office, he was able to give freer 
reign to his great sensibility and versatility as an 
artist. These designs are essentially French in feeling, 
yet each one captures something of the individuality 
of the territory concerned. They have too a great 
variety of motives, ranging from flowers and birds 
to boats and trains. Most successful, and indeed most 
popular of all was his “Marianne” head, symbolizing 
France herself, surrounded with an austere formal 
border of interlacing lines and laurel leaves; the 
letters R.F. and the Free French symbol, the cross of 
Lorraine, appear in the right and left top corners 


respectively, with the value in the lower corners and 


the word Postes between. 

Born a Frenchman—he was naturalized British in 
1912—Dulac did no small service to his adopted 
country by revitalizing its stamp design, which had 
become stereotyped and commercial in character as 
the inevitable result of the persistent inbreeding of 
ideas amongst trade designers. In addition to his 
special aptitudes for this precise and miniature form 
of art, he brought the attributes of a man of taste 
possessed of a cultured artist’s handwriting. These are 
valuable assets in postage stamps which serve, as it 
were, as national visiting cards abroad, projecting in 
their design some aspect of their country of origin 
and current trends in taste. 
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Edmund Dulac's brilliant original drawings for three Free French colonial stamps. Photos by Guy Gravett, London. 
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standards of excellence in the graphic arts Print has often received 


letters from readers who feel, with Mr. Cominsky, noted pub- 
lisher of Tut SaturDay Review, that these standards 
sometimes face a hard commercial battle for acceptance in 

many fields of artistic endeavor, especially those related 

to the mass media. In this article Mr. Cominsky ex- 

plores the problem from a broad cultural view- 

point, drawing, from current observations, 


not a few heartening conclusions. 


As a magazine with a policy of reflecting and promoting the highest 
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BY J. R. COMINSKY: Delivered in a panel discussion 
at the Corning Glass Center, Corning, New York. Sponsored by 
the College English Association Institute dealing with the 

general theme, “Business and Liberal Arts: An Exchange.” 


I Feet THAT the highest purpose of this gathering is to 
develop some practical good, and I'd like to deal 
with a matter that, at first blush, may seem a little 
removed from the central theme but, upon reflection, 
could easily become the focal point of all discussion. 
I want to discuss something that leaders in industry 
can do something about, that educators can do some- 
thing about, that newspaper and magazine publishers 
can do something about, and that the man in the 
street can do something about. I am referring to the 
intellectual, cultural and artistic climate of life in the 
U.S.A. 

Too few people realize education is America’s 
No. 1 business and No. 1 financial investment. Edu- 
cation is our not-so secret weapon. In our schools and 
colleges we try to give people a sense of values, a 
sense of standards, a sense of idealism and a sense, in 
general, of how to live a full and satisfying life. But 
the minute the college graduate has hung up his 
diploma on the wall, he is assailed by a multiplicity of 
mass media that apparently get their inspiration from 
that much-quoted statement of H. L. Mencken— 
“Nobody ever went broke underestimating the taste 
of the American people.” He sees around him men 
in high places striving desperately to find the lowest 
common denominator in the hope of cashing in on it. 

As a part of the lowest common denominator 
approach to life is the complete infatuation with and 
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dedication to only one thing in life—entertainment. 
Everything must be entertainment. Life must be a 
perpetual vaudeville or burlesque show, or a combi- 
nation of both. It is never to be assumed that the 
American people could ever understand or appreciate 
or enjoy anything above the vaudeville stage level. 

And so, when one of America’s greatest companies 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary and puts $600,000 
into a television show that commands two hours of 
the time of the two major networks and, therefore, 
practically assures the complete listening of America 
—all made possible by the miracle of television—to 
what use is this great miracle put? Well, it is pretty 
sad because the best we can come up with is a pair of 
popular crooners, a speakeasy ballet and a couple of 
musical comedy personalities singing duets. I am not 
against fun and, of course, it’s fun to hear crooners 
but I don’t think you have to pay $600,000 for them 
and buy up two networks for two hours to do it. 

It is a national misfortune to me that on such an 
occasion, with such concentrated listening and view- 
ing, something cannot be done to bring through to 
the American people the true greatness of America, 
the richness of their inheritance, and the things in 
life that really make life worth living, as well as 
perhaps a few of the people who are making a historic 
and artistic contribution to our time. If I had the 
two major networks for two hours on a night in 
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America, I would not worry about my Hooper rating 
or Nielsen rating but would try to show the Ameri- 
can people their true greatness and make them proud 
of their country—and you don’t have to be dull and 
stuffy to do that. 

Thank heavens, there are some notable exceptions 
and I'd like to take this occasion to pay tribute to 
them. 

J. C. Hall, of Hallmark Greeting Cards, has never 
underestimated the taste of the American people. He 
was responsible for Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors,” now a classic of television, and also paid 
$180,000 for the two-hour performance of “Hamlet” 
on television, with Maurice Evans, as well as con- 
tributing heavily to other projects fostering culture 
in this‘country. Believe it or not, Mr. Hall has found 
that the cultural market is a mass market in the 
U. S. A. and has developed a tremendous business 
enterprise by catering to the high intelligence and 
good taste of millions of Americans. 

Another notable example is the Aero Willys 
Motor Company which has sponsored—and is spon- 
soring—the broadcasts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and which was the first commercial sponsor 
of “Omnibus,” the great television presentation 
developed by the Ford Foundation. The latter was— 
and is—fantastically successful because here again 
there are many millions of Americans who enjoy 
being treated at that mental level. 

It is a national weakness that America has never 
shown to the world on its great occasions, the true 
strength and beauty and idealism of our country. 
England seems to have a very special gift for that sort 
of thing. One of the most exciting experiences in 
my life was viewing for the first time “A Queen is 
Crowned,” the color film of the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II. Christopher Fry wrote the narration, 
Sir Laurence Olivier delivered it, the London 
Symphony played a great score specially written for 
the occasion, and a magnificent chorus sang with the 
orchestra. The feeling I had was here was a great 
civilized people at its best saying to the world the 
things that really mark the civilized man. 

But low taste and shallow understanding are not 
confined to television. The cultural lag of so many of 
the mass media of all types is one of the most de- 
pressing aspects of our time. The newspapers, the 
radio, TV, practically all forms of mass communi- 
cation don’t even begin remotely to represent the 
intellectual, cultural and artistic stature of this great 
country—a country in which more people go to 
concerts of serious music than to baseball games, and 
where in a single month in New York recently the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet grossed $485,000. 


It is my hunch that historians of the future may 
write off our time as The Age of Wasted Miracles. 
We use a great miracle like wire-photo to bring to 
the masses movie-star romances that undermine 
morality. We too often use the miracle of television 
to communicate to millions vulgarity that was previ- 
ously confined to small audiences and we use the 
front pages of the multi-million circulation maga- 
zines—five at a time simultaneously—to talk about a 
television performer's new baby. If that is creative 
publishing and editing for the masses we had better 
re-study the American people. 

Well, what can anybody do about it? 

Industrial leaders can get behind some of the great 
cultural institutions of America and help bring the 
fruits of their labors to a much greater audience than 
now enjoys them via the miracles of radio and 
televison. How much the public taste has been 
elevated by the Texaco sponsored Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts as well as some of the fine per- 
formances of classics over television, sponsored by 
important business organizations, is something that is 
difficult to measure. It was wonderful news recently 
to hear that Socony-Vacuum has taken up the 
sponsorship of Toscanini’s new symphonic series over 
NBC. And so, we can only hope that these are not 
very special and isolated cases, but represent a real 
and cumulatively growing contribution to building a 
greater America. 

Hollywood could stand allocating a part of its 
production budget to some class films that would 
demonstrate that the cultural market is a mass market 
well worth cultivating. This may involve lower 
production costs and the use of more smaller theaters 
but would strengthen the position of the motion 
picture film in areas where it is woefully weak at 
present and, in some cases, has even lost audiences. 

Newspaper publishers and editors could put some 
pressure on the big press associations of America to 
do a better job in the field of education and in report- 
ing important news from intellectual, artistic or 
cultural areas or the individuals and institutions 
serving these areas. What we have today from the 
press associations is a pathetically thin and inadequate 
coverage of cultural America. That’s why many 
millions are not learning one big fact—that this is the 
most cultured country in the history of the world. 
That fact, apparently, is off the record. 

Magazine publishers and editors might occasionally 
recognize the fact that a great many publications 
have become shallow and insipid in the most compli- 
cated and controversial age in human history, and 
might begin to deal more realistically and more 
dramatically with some things which may determine 
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the fate of our civilization. Don’t worry, there will 
be plenty of readers to take you to task for entering 
areas of controversy and in treating bluntly some of 
our national weaknesses, but, after all, publishers 
should have tough hides or they should not be in 
publishing. 

Executives controlling radio and television pro- 
grams could, with greater frequency, show the world 
some of our intellectual, cultural and artistic pos- 
sessions—both past and present—as something we are 
proud of. And the institutions of the cultural world 
can help, too. 

Museums might well become more dynamic and 
articulate in developing promotional techniques to 
win new publics to profit by exposure to man’s 
cultural heritage. 

Libraries, with such notable examples as Cleveland 
and Louisville to emulate, could do much more to 
spread the riches of the human mind accumulated 
through the ages for which they are the repositories. 

For the ordinary man in the street, I'd like to say 
that he wields a great deal more influence than he 
realizes. An occasional remark by him may lead to an 
important national trend if it gets repeated often 
enough. For example, someone might say to his or 
her neighbor some time —““Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if the Boston Symphony played at an inauguration 
of a President of the United States.” The thought 
might be passed along and it might grow. It was 
Thomas Jefferson who so eloquently enunciated the 
fact that the whole reliance of our society must be 
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LETTERING FOR STUDENTS AND CRAFTSMEN, by Graily 
Hewitt appears to be most appropriately titled, for 
lettering has become relative to a variety of fields of 
development and interpretation. Lettering, as Mr. 
Hewitt writes of it and as his abundance of exemplars 
qualify, is a manuscript book hand, deriving most 
immediately from Sir Edward Johnston’s contem- 
porary conforming of models from the Winchester 
hands of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Indeed, this 
book is a current extension of Johnston’s Writing, 
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on the individual. And the individual, through a 
letter to the editor of his local newspaper, a note to a 
favorite radio broadcaster, or a letter to a political 
leader, might plant the seed that would result in 
hearing the Boston Symphony play at the next 
Presidential inauguration in Washington. That’s how 
great things happen. 

In the off-the-record fact that the mass media are 
missing the full picture of Cultural America, how- 
ever, lies a paradox that offers encouragement for the 
future. 

This paradox is that the American people are not 
only finding out about culture, but developing a 
healthy and growing taste for the best, and this 
despite the apparent effort of much of our great mass 
media to keep culture a secret. 

This widespread taste, accompanied by an un- 
precedented public access to the lively arts of litera- 
ture, music and painting, is a tribute to the soundness 
of our system of public and higher education. It is 
also a tribute to the responsiveness of the public to 
the best whenever it is made available to them or they 
can find it by themselves. 

So, my feeling is that we should not keep this fact 
of America’s cultural vitality a secret but should put 
it on the record and then act upon it. This will not 
only infuse new vigor into our support of education 
in this country, but into the public’s understanding 
of our cultural wealth and of their right to expect our 
mass media and those who underwrite such media 
to share some of our cultural wealth with them. 


Illuminating, and Lettering, of some fifty years’ emi- 
nence. Mr. Hewitt, no more than his first instructor, 
cannot get past the Gothic characters of the alphabet. 
He never reaches and never has sympathy for the 
Renaissance spirit of grace and gaiety that was grafted 
onto the Carolingian precedents. His lettering has 
nothing to offer the urgencies of commercial com- 
munication, it is the lettering of the cloistered scholar, 
of the unique and precious performance, of the crafts- 
man working with prescribed regularity at a message 
more decoration than communication. 

Yet, as remarked, lettering is relative, and this fat 
volume is weighted with the wisdom and skill of a 
great man of letters. It is the preachment of a patient 
teacher and spares no word or example to make its 
gospel one of plain language. It has the promise of a 
rewarding handcraft that might be denied by lack of 








type and press. Because Mr. Hewitt’s lettering is based 
on the real beginnings of our English letters, it is still 
applicable to many thoughts and occasions, to the 
products of the individual contriving from his own 
initiative. There can hardly be a better recommenda- 


tion for its purchase and possession. 


Lettering for Student and Craftsmen. By Graily Hewitt. 
Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd., London. Distributed in the 
U.S.A. by John de Graff, Inc., 64 West 23 Street, New 
York 10, New York. §!5 x 8 inches, 336 pages, 403 
illustrations. $5.00. HWS 


Surely the format and the contents of the Art Annuals 
issued by the Art Directors Club of New York need 
little explanation. The 32ND ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING 
AND Epiroriat Art, like its thirty-one predecessors, 
isa good visual exposition of the best art work that 
was used for advertising in the United States during 
the year preceding publication. Brave committees and 


juries have tried their best to make it so. The book is 


meant to be, according to its publishers, “‘a constant 
source of new ideas and techniques.” It is, of course, 
a sort of illustrated catalog of the 1953 Art Directors 
exhibition. Everyone interested in advertising will 
certainly have some interest in this volume. 

The book proper is divided into seventeen sections. 
Following these are eighty-three pages of paid ad- 
vertising, which may be considered as a rather large 
additional section. Here, self-praise and mutual 
admiration have their fling as agencies, artists, 
designers, engravers, photographers, printers, pub- 
lishers, representatives, services, and studios proclaim 
their capabilities, merits, and various virtues. This 
advertising section is a hodge-podge to say the least, 
but it does display all the stunts and graphic tricks 
now current, from A to Zamboni. 

There are some 240 pages in the entire book; page 
numbers, however, are only carried in the paid ad- 
vertising section. All the art work, complete ads, 
television commercials, etc. are identified by num- 
ber: there are 368 separate pieces of work. A good 
index of all material completes the book. 

A major criticism of the work must be its compli- 
cated break-up into seventeen sections headed by 
forewords that are not always fitting nor pertinent. 
The large number of sections is caused by dividing 
each category of advertising into two separate, un- 
related sections, depending on whether the art direc- 
tor did the complete design or merely took credit 
for handling the illustration. For instance, there is 
Section Two on newspaper ads (design of complete 
unit) and Section Twelve on newspaper ad art. To 


me, or possibly to anyone else interested in advertis- 
ing, the complete unit is of the utmost interest; and 
what in creation is an art director doing if he does 
not design the complete unit? 

There was some excuse for the first Annual in 1921, 
which was just a lot of paintings and illustrations. 
The notion that pictures were art, and layout and 
typographic design were something else, was then 
all-powerful. And since there hung about the art 
directors of that period a fog of befuddlement and 
frustration concerning the “fine” and “applied arts” 
it was clear that they would try to impress all and 
sundry with their achievements or participation in 
the making of pictures. There is little excuse today 
for any overconcern with pictures to the neglect of 
the graphic design of the page—neglect, that is, of 
the major concern of any proper art director. I 
would say definitely that the design of the complete 
unit, the marriage of the visual and conceptual ele- 
ments of the ad and the visual projection of this 
union on the page or surface, is precisely what ad- 
vertising art is. The picture is by no means the most 
important factor in this endeavor. In this respect, 
Mr. Walter Weir’s foreword to Section One, “The 
Copywriter Speaks for the Art Director” should be 
required reading for all aspiring art directors and 
some who now hold the post. 

It would be possible to go on poking holes into 
the logic of the seventeen-section confusion: Section 
Three, Trade Ads—Section Thirteen, Trade Ad Art, 
etc.; but let’s consider some of the most deserving 
work and let it go at that. In the magazine section I 


found Gerard Guarch’s double spreads for the Ford 


Motor Company most effective; along with Paul 
Smith’s page for Fieldcrest Mills. S. Neil Fujita’s 
newspaper ad for Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies is a carefully considered tour de force, but his 
job for the Container Corporation is to me a most 


dismal failure: never did a “great idea of western 


man”’ receive a more miserable typographic convey- 
ance. Small ads are still far from hot stuff in our 
country. Direct Mail—a misnomer for Direct Ad- 
vertising—has some good things by Will Burtin and 
Hal Zamboni. The poster is another American weak 
point; the N. Y. Times poster is not one of the best 
of this series; several examples are bulletins, not post- 
ers at all. Point-of-Purchase has some excellent 
packages by Paul Rand, Abner Graboff, and Lou 
Frimkess. Cipe Pineles displays some well-organized 
editorial layout from Charm Magazine. I continue 
to admire Juke Goodman’s ads for Saks Fifth Avenue, 
with drawings by Jacqueline Lindner, Sergei Gitovo- 
sky, and Grafstrom. The inclusion of record albums 
and book jackets i the point-of-purchase category 
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finds my full agreement; these items have long 
wanted a proper position in advertising pigeonholing. 
Photography, which has found more and more place 
in the Annuals during the past thirty-one years should 
definitely be shown in its place in the ad. Finally, 
I can’t say that the Television Commercials seem 
to fit into this book; as Georg Olden says in the fore- 
word to the section, “If this is pioneering . . . ah, 
wilderness!” 

If the reader is confused by the preceding paragraph 
parade through the book, I can only say that this is 
exactly my reaction to going through it for three 
weeks wondering what could be said about it. Make 
no mistake though, there is a lot of good stuff in it. 
32nd Annual of Advertising and Editorial Art. Published by 
Visual Art Books, Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc. $10.00. 
Approximately 240 pages, 8 x 1114 inches. A.N. 


Books AND THE Mass Market is a short (66-page) 
collection of addresses given at the Fourth Annual 
Windsor Lectures in Librarianship by three promi- 
nent members of the American book publishing 
industry: Harold K. Guinzburg, president of Viking 
Press; Robert W. Frase, economic consultant for the 
American Book Publishers Council; and Theodore 
Waller, editorial vice-president of the New American 
Library. 

By all three gentlemen, book publishing is con- 
sidered not only as a basis for a free political society 
but also, by nature of the risks involved, as one of the 
few remaining examples of “free enterprise.” The 
central problem is that treated in the volume’s con- 
cluding chapter, “Expanding the Book Audience,” 
although related problems, such as the political and 
economic effects of consolidated newspaper chains, 
national magazines, radio and television networks, 
also receive searching attention. 

The first chapter opens the discussion with Mr. 
Guinzburg’s keynote paper, “Free Press, Free Enter- 
prise and Diversity.” It is Mr. Guinzburg’s thesis that 
the mass media threaten to swamp the mass markets 
and cater to mediocre interests, eliminating artistic, 
intellectual and political diversity. 

If Mr. Guinzburg’s fears are well-founded, and if 
mass media can succeed in standardizing public opin- 
ion, then it is difficult to see how “the people will not 
be indefinitely content with the existing system.” 
Does not the kind of control which Mr. Guinzburg 
foresees in mass media imply tacit “contentment?” 
On the other hand, however, if people were less con- 
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tented with products of the mass media, both the 
average book publishing firm and the small town 
paper might not find it so difficult to make a living. 

While Mr. Guinzburg further explores the political 
ramifications of mass media, including the possibilities 
for large-scale censorship and diminished variety of 
“mass” art and “‘mass”’ ideas, Mr. Frase continues the 
discussion with his paper on “Economic Trends in 
Trade Book Publishing.” 

As is readily evident, books have no small difficulty 
competing with newspapers, national magazines and 
other media that realize substantial profit through 
advertising. Mr. Frase deplores the lack of available 
and refined statistics about book publishing which, if 
properly correlated, might better explain and help to 
remedy the high costs of getting a profitable book on 
the market. The decline in book-club sales, and the 
increased production of paper-bound books, almost 
brings Mr. Frase to predict that paper-bound volumes 
will chase hardcover books off the market. But while 
Mr. Frase suggests that this may happen in some cate- 
gories of books, he holds out hope for traditional 
volumes if the total book audience can be substantially 
expanded. 

In his concluding paper Mr. Waller considers this 
goal as currently pursued by many different organi- 
zations of both librarians and book publishers which, 
so far, have not produced startling results. He never- 
theless points up the need for book publishers’ organ- 
izations which, as pressure groups, might effect re- 
ductions in postal rates and changes in copyright 
laws that, as presently constituted, tend to limit 
foreign and domestic book markets. Mr. Waller also 
reviews the success or failure of past organizations 
that worked for maintenance of fair trade practises 
and elimination of censorship. 

In summary, Books AND THE Mass MARKET con- 
tains a formidable collection of facts analyzed in 
stimulating fashion by men who are experts in their 
fields. On some aspects of the subject matter, fuller 
information is not obtainable but, on the other hand, 
the study might have more fully considered: new 
methods in printing techniques, the problems of book 
publishers in other countries, and, finally, the initial 
problem of all publishers, the obtaining of profitable 


manuscripts. 


Books and the Mass Market, a collection of addresses by 
Harold K. Guinzburg, Robert W. Frase and Theodore 
Waller. Published by the University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Illinois. 66 pages, $2.00. M.F.H. 
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The subject of this article, one of Sweden’s 
foremost graphic artists and designers, is 
relatively unknown in the United States 
and deserves an introduction. 

Karl-Erik Forsberg (pronounced Forsh/’- 
berry) is at present head designer for the 
publishing and printing firm of Norstedt @ 
Soner in Stockholm. In this position he suc- 
ceeds the late Akke Kumlien. 

Born in 1914 at Munso, Sweden, Fors- 
berg was educated in Sweden and Switzer- 
land as a compositor, typographer and 
calligrapher. In Switzerland and under the 
tutelage of Professor Steiner-Prag, he ac- 
quired the balance of skills and philosophic 
training necessary to development of creative 
talent. In 1940 he became head designer at 
the printing house of Almquist and Wicksell 
in the university city of Uppsala. 


I have used as my first examples of 


Forsberg’s work two covers of a series started 
in 1950 for the magazine Nordisk Boktryckare 
Konst (Northern Book-Printing Art). This 
series traced the history of written letter 
forms and type faces. Starting with the 
uncial form, Forsberg designed dynamic 
covers exemplifying each form and type 
classification. With each written letter form 
he showed, in the body of the magazine, 
an alphabet of his version of the form. These 
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series on letter forms 
and types showing 
the Roman Capital 
and the Rotunda 
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clean-cut, original covers show the style 
which has won him recognition in Sweden 
and throughout Europe. 

In 1948, with Akke Kumlien, Forsberg 
established the School for Graphic Designing 
in Stockholm. He feels that teaching is an 
important function of the graphic artist of 
established position. In addition to trans- 
mitting information on technique, Forsberg 
has given his students help in exploring the 
philosophy behind their work and has en- 
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¢: From orginal art work for book cover 


couraged their independent thought. Like 
Kumlien, who died in the summer of 1949, 
Forsberg is giving of himself to his students, 
RG ee ae and the heritage will be very rich. In the 





” = students’ work one can see some of his in- 
VI GUSTAF AD OLF, fluence—a matter of general sincerity and 


med GUDS Niide Sveriges Gis ok : high standards of workmanship, rather than 
i aa eae precise influence of style. 

“Vinder KONUNG, Gore veterlgt= j The varied professional work of Forsberg 
7 7 has included calligraphy and lettering, rang- 
ing from wall posters to postage stamps. 
One poster—the original was 19 by 24 
inches—was lettered in monumental fashion 
for an exhibition of Scandinavian book art 
in Amsterdam. 


Right: Anniversary symbol showing 


the influence of Steiner-Prag 
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Norstedts NORSTEOTS 
Three actual book covers fhove: Title page using calligraphy and Fairfield type, 
one of Forsberg’s favorites 
He has designed a large number of title 
pages, Jackets and covers in the course of 
his work for publishers. A selection of these 
is shown. All exhibit Forsberg’s blending of peeve en ene see ne eee e rere ene erro eens 


casualness and sharp articulation of line and 
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Shape. We find careful use of space and 
arrangement; simplicity which manages to 
evoke rich response. Forsberg takes care to 
create work with great “‘finish’’, yet he re- 
tains the spontaneity of his original idea. 

It is not surprising that Forsberg is an 


peeneceeceeo mes we wre 


outstanding typographer, and with his un- 
derstanding of letter iorms it is natural that 
he should design new faces. One of his 
designs is the advertising face Lunda. Most 
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recent and impressive is his Berling series, Z 
a beautiful roman and italic using tradi- Swedish stamp 
tional letter forms, freshly interpreted. With 
real understanding of the requirements of 
the typographer, he has fitted the letters of 
the type with great skill. It is a face of good 
color in small sizes with strength and dis- 
tinctiveness in large sizes, an unusual com- 
bination. Berling Antiqua is an expression of 
artistry using the characteristics of type, but 
restrained by them. 
Forsberg has had an opportunity to 
design some of his nation’s stamps. These 
designs show effective use of a small space: 7 is) 
little pictorial material and prominent, 
informative lettering. 
Stull young, Forsberg has years of pro- 
ductive creation before him. The relative 
timelessness of his work seems to assure him 
a place among the great graphic artists of 


FIRST PROOF OF BERLING CURSIVE IN 


our day, and perhaps all time. HIE TEN POINT SIZE, SET IN ENGLISH 








FREDERICK G. MELCHER, nationally known in 
the book trade and library profession, has been for 
more than 20 years president of the R. R. Bowker 

Co. and, since 1918, co-editor of Publisher’ s 
Weekly. He visited Japan after World War II 


for the Government. Here are his thoughts. . . 


ON OPENING A COPY 
OF THE TINDALE’S 


Land-/Vlade 
Papers oy Japan 


IN THE APPRECIATION of fine paper, sight and touch 
meet in supplemental understandings. Not even the 
finest of fabrics can give greater delight, not metal, 
not glass, nor anything man-made, can give surer 
pleasure than fine hand-made paper. 

It is not that sentiment for the hand-made throws 
its glamour about the material you are looking at 
and touching, it is that the uses of paper have been so 
precious to man and so respected that the best he 
could attain in thoughtful craftsmanship has been not 
too good for this product. 

Paper is chiefly a utilitarian product. It touches our 
lives in a hundred practical ways. Technicians and 
merchants have explored the uses for paper and 
perfected the machinery to meet every proven need. 
World demand will make all nations turn to mass 
production, but the old craft should be honored for 
what it alone can produce. The machines, however, 
have been forced to put aside the making of paper of 
delicate beauty, though they too have their special 
place and practical uses. 

Japan has had many centuries of paper-making. 
It has now adopted the machines of the Occident, 
but it still continues to produce its famous hand- 
made papers of individual beauty, and the story of 
these papers has been often told but in no case more 
vividly than in the four portfolios prepared by 


Thomas Keith Tindale and Harriett Ramsay Tindale 
which Tuttle of Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo has 
just published. These portfolios (there can be but 200 
sets) are now finding their way into our museums 
and libraries. 

If these collections can be leafed through by people 
with a sensitiveness to great craftsmanship, perhaps 
a wave of appreciation may go back to the cottage 
workmen of Japan which would do something 
toward assuring that these toilers of inherited skill 
and lifelong devotion do not lose their opportunity 
to produce. 

In the portfolio from the Seki Collection are ar- 
ranged nearly 200 paper specimens, some are hun- 
dreds of years old taken from old scrolls and books, 
many are of Nineteenth Century uses. A second 
portfolio is a Watermark Collection, delicate pictures 
appearing as the sheets are held to the light. Another 
folio is the illustrated story, in photographs, of the 
Japanese craft of hand-made papers for which the 
Tindales have reproduced in gravure a series of thirty 
pictures from fibre collecting to finished packaging. 

But the folio which has perhaps delighted me most 
is the Contemporary Collection of some hundred 
fifty quarto sheets of today’s hand-made paper. It is 
impossible to turn these without delight. They are 
arranged by prefecture, by town, by maker. As for 
instance, I read: “Kochi Prefecture, Tosa Tengujo. 
Made of kozo by the Tosagujoshi Shokogyo Kyodo 
Kumiai of Ino-machi.”” Then I turn to the sheet as 
white and thin as mountain mist with the kozo 
fibres settled into a perfection of entanglement, 
transparent yet firm. 

Or: “Shimai Fukui Prefecture: Koban Bijutsu 
Torinoko Kusairistu. Made of mitsumata and chemi- 
cal pulp by Matsumi Ichikawa,” a heavy paper with 
one side of shimmering silver. 

The binding paper of the portfolios, each individu- 
ally hand-blocked, the lively lining papers, the labels 
are most suitable for the preserving of these examples 


and story of a great but, we hope, not a dying craft. 















Book designer, advertising counsellor, poet and author of NuUinerous 


works, among then TypOGRAPHY OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 


ENGLISH PRINTED Books and SEVENTEEN PorMs, the versatile 
SIR FRANCIS MEYNELL founded the Nonesuch Press in 
1923. Since 1945 he has been typographical adviser to Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office and has contributed articles on 
typographical subjects to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA Bri- 

TANNICA, THE FLEURON, THE MANCHESTER 

Guarpian, etc. During the late war he was ad- 

viser to the British Board of Trade. He is cur- 

rently Director of Mather & Crowther, Ltd., 

advertising agents, Director General of the 

British Cement and Concrete Associa- 

tion, a member of the Advisory Council 

of the Victoria and Albert Museum 

and, of course, head of the None- 

such Press, publisher (with 

Random House in U.S.A.) 

of the CORONATION 

SHAKESPEARE, the title- 

page spread of which 


is seen here. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS Of 


WILLIA 


SHAKE- 


SPEARE 


THE TEXT AND ORDER OF THE FIRST 
FOLIO WITH QUARTO VARIANTS & A 
CHOICE OF MODERN READINGS NOTED 
MARGINALLY: TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
PERICLES AND THE FIRST QUARTOS OF 
SIX OF THE PLAYS WITH THREE PLAYs 
OF DOUBTFUL AUTHORSHIP: ALSO THE 
POEMS ACCORDING TO THE ORIGINAL 
QUARTOS AND OCTAVOS 


§ THE NONESUCH TEXT ESTABLISHED 
MCMXXIX BY HERBERT FARJEON WITH 
A NEW INTRODUCTION BY IVOR BROWN 


Chere Were to this than Vleets the ye, Lovatia 


EpiTors OF SHAKESPEARE have not always been kind 

to each other—nor always kind to Shakespeare. 
The late Herbert Farjeon (Editor of the first seven 

volume Nonesuch Shakespeare 1929), on the other 


kind first of all to 


Shakespeare—but kind and humble, though most 


hand, was the kindest of editors 


firm, in his attitude to the editors. I suppose the two 
points are really linked together, for the basis of his 
firmness and his humility was his love, possibly on 
the yonder side of idolatry, of Shakespeare. And love 
is the appropriate word, for Farjeon was a devoted, 
painstaking amateur among editors. And I suppose 
that I have now reached an amateur status myself 
as a book-designer, for other duties now engage my 
days. I hope, and sometimes believe, that this gives a 
kind of freedom of attitude which may actually 
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improve one’s work. There is some virtue in ap- 
proaching the technical questions of producing a 
complete Shakespeare as an amateur—but an amateur 
who does literally Jove his subject and an amateur 
under good guidance—because it ensures that the 
reader’s point of view is considered first, last and all 
the time. But as amateur or as professional I have 
made one discovery and have to work to one pattern 

the pattern of taking as a type arranger some con- 
siderable responsibility for textual points. 

Now let me take the problem of presentation. 
This is my second Shakespeare—and few book de- 
signers have had the luck to prepare two editions. 
The two editions are for quite different purposes. 
The first, twenty years ago, was what is called a 
library edition. In those days people, many people, 



































IN THIS THE FIRST OF FOUR VOLUMES 














OF 
it COM EDI E S reprinting of six of them in full, plus three plays 
WITH THE PREFATORY MATTER FROM outside the canon in which Shakespeare’s hand has 
THE FIRST FOLIO THE NOTE ON THE been descerned. All this added up to one million one 
| = TEXT BY HERBERT FARJEON AND hundred thousand words. (You may be interested to 
‘ A NEW INTRODUCTION BY know that Shakespeare used 15,000 different words 
IVOR BROWN as against 13,000 of Milton and 8,000 of well edu- 
cated people today; but Shakespeare used them often 
and, as one may say, in the right order!) Now this 
presents quite a problem: how can it be solved? 
RST First, you could use double columns to a page. I 
es dislike this very much, and it makes impossible the 
ma 4 printing of variants in the margin, where they can 
a fi be easily used or ignored at the reader s will. So I 
“a ff ! ruled that out. Then I bethought me of India paper. 
THE EEE There have been editions before now on thin paper, 
NAL ‘fds but none, I believe, designed typographically with the 
pode : specific purpose of using to the fullest advantage the 
qualities of the finest India paper. This does not mean 
making a book as small as possible. It means bringing 
a dignified page and a readable type within a practical 
- THE NONESUCH PRESS compass. The difference, put another way, is this: 
ITH 66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON MCMLIII You can start with a notion of a small book, and sacri- 
WN NEW YORK: RANDOM HOUSE INC. fice much to bring your text within it; or, as I have 
tried to do, you can start with a happy page of type 
and then use the highest artifice of paper-making to 
keep the volumes handy. I know there are many 
sae people—I am one of them—who dislike the soft 
finger-feel of some India paper, and dislike turning 
its pages. The India paper for this new edition has 
quite humble people, still had libraries: ample shelf been specially made to avoid these criticisms; it is, 
room, and the arm-chair leisure and comfort which as it were, thick India paper (though much thinner 
welcomed big books. For them seven volumes, each — and more opaque than ordinary thin bible papers); 
weighing two and one-half to three lbs., was not and it is vital and crisp to the touch, so that it fingers 
excessive; and if the grand manner is not appropriate well. I had a little difficulty with the Paper Maker at 
. to Shakespeare, then to whom? An American book the Mill. (It is pleasing to know that behind the 
. collector who had all my Nonesuch issues in his vast_ = Chairman and the Managing Director and the Di- 
; triplex apartment on Park Avenue New York once __ rector in charge of sales and the Company’s Secretary 
, told me that he reckoned that he paid more in rent there is an individual still known and properly de- 
‘ every year for house-room for his Nonesuch books scribed as “The Paper Maker’’). For what I was asking 
i than they had cost him to buy . . . well, there were him to do was to abandon the technique and skill of 
: people like that in those days. Today it is different.  decades—to make what was for him imperfect India 
. We think jealously of demands on our shelves. So _ paper, India paper with a little roughness in it of the 
‘ now I have set out to do in four smaller volumes __ kind that all his art was set to eliminate. 
what I did twenty years ago in seven larger ones. The text established, the size of page and type 
‘ How could this be done? Obviously, the corpus of established, the number of pages established, the 
* Shakespeare’s Works has not shrunk, though our thickness of volumes established, remained still the 
, incomes and space have. Herbert Farjeon edited my _ choice of type. The first consideration clearly was the 
m first Shakespeare on the grand basis of reprinting the  “get-in” of a line of type. Shakespeare’s iambic 
‘ whole of the First Folio, plus Pericles, plusthe Poems, —_ pentameters have an average—of under fifty letter- 





plus a collation with the Quartos which required the 






spaces. But we needed to provide for more than the 
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Reynolds Stone 


average, indeed for all but the giant out-sizes—if we 
were to save a great frequency of turned lines with 
their ugliness and wastefulness. So I sought for a type 
which would give $5 letter-spaces to my measure, 
which was to be 18 picas. Only Goudy Modern, 
Centaur and Bembo gave me this first desideratum, 
besides Perpetua, which I discarded because it is a 
” Of these Goudy Modern had 
enough colour in it to brook no visual interruptions 


type “small for its size.’ 


from the marginal notes, which would sometimes 
fill a margin from top to bottom. A final compelling 
reason in its favour comes directly from Shakespeare’s 
orthography. He uses capital letters on a lavish scale. 
A type with large or even normal capitals would give 
his page an extremely jumpy appearance. The capi- 
tals of Goudy Modern are subnormal; they preserve 
Shakespeare’s significant capitalization but still allow 
the page to be calm. Many experiments were made 
and specimen pages scrutinised. In the result Goudy 
Modern, 11 pt., 
with elegance, clarity and space-economy, the last 


gives a combination of ‘boldness’ 


most important when a single unnecessarily turned 
line on a page would add nearly a hundred pages to 
the volumes. (It is a fallacy that ‘bold’ types are neces- 
sarily easy to read, and it is an equal fallacy that clear 
types are necessarily elegant.) 
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And now I come to a point I find satisfying be- 
cause I believe it to be a little piece of ingenuity that 
does really work. It is not so easy to find your play 
and place in books of many pages (in my edition the 
average for the plays is 1274 pages a volume). So I 
have given each play a half-title of a thicker paper 
which guides one easily to the opening of the play. 
In these half-titles (which are guarded not tipped in) 
the legends appear in the charming headpieces which 
Mr. Reynolds Stone made originally for the None- 
such ‘Shakespeare Anthology’. The fourth column, 
of poems, being of very much fewer pages, does not 
need India paper, and so I have printed it throughout 
on the japon vellum used for the half-titles to the 
plays in the other three volumes. 

Farjeon, was as I say an amateur of Shakespeare. 
But he knew and appreciated the text from a poetry 
and a theatre point of view in a way which gives his 
edition a world-wide standing. He was a wit besides 

his revues at the Little Theatre (London, England) 
in the *30s are still remembered. Once I had to find 
a Shakespearean phrase to go into a booklet about the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 

a theatre built of reinforced concrete. I telephoned 
Farjeon, who gave me a sentence at once: “Under 
your hard construction must I sit’’. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS BROADENS ITS INFLUENCE 


BY RICHARD N. McARTHUR 


After thirty years as a member of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts . . . situated all this time at remote 
points—Chicago and Atlanta—allowing hardly any 
participation, but with intent observation of a wide per- 
spective of the Institute’s performance in advancing 
graphic arts standards. . . I feel at last an urge to com- 
ment on a broadening woul in AIGA wilicy during 
recent years. 

Naturally I turn to Prunt as the medium to best 
express my remarks. It 1s the artuest magazine circulating 
to AIGA members, to graphic artists generally and 
to alert printers interested in the artistic aspects of 
printing. 

AIGA’ first purpose was to recognize and improve 
American book design and craftsmanship. For long the 
annual judging and showing of the Fifty Best Designed 
were held in New York, which 1s certainly the great 
book center and metropolis of graphic arts. 

Bookish art of classical kind dominated until mid- 
century, when an administration of the modern dogma 
came into office. But the modern attitude turned vlan 
during the presidency of Walter Dorwin Teague, emi- 
nent caladil designer. Under his direction AIGA was 
encouraged and stimulated to extend and develop as im- 
plied Wy the first word of its name. It is now no less New 
Yorkish, but it 1s becoming more American in carrying 
on its “‘extension and development” program. 

Since 1950 the Institute has recognized Western 
books, and even appointed a talented jury of Chicago to 
adjudge the Fifty Books of a Year. 

Fine books being of the kind of printing art that en- 
dures—as against the best of printed advertising being 
destined for the wastebasket, even though it may have ac- 
complished its selling mission . . . a quarter century 
passed before AIGA gave a place to Printing for Com- 
merce, most of it known in the hinterland as Direct 
Advertising. Still later, Text Book shows and Magazine 
selections spread the Institute’s influence for raising the 
design standards. 


cou ntry’s 
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Printing is on the exhibition boards as Design and 
Printing for Commerce 1954, and President Agha’s 
progressives announced the further addition of Fifty Ad- 
vertisements of the Year. Hurrah, that Advertising 1s at 
last recognized as one of the graphic arts by AIGA! 

A first evidence of AIGA’s awareness of advertising 
as entitled to a place in American graphic arts was in 
awarding the 1952 medal to Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
“Dean of Advertising Men.”” One of the founders of the 
Institute, a longtime member whose work has had an up- 
lifting effect on graphic arts, it was highly gratifying to 
his many admirers that Advertising’s Calkins was chosen 
as worthy of the medal for distinguished achtevement. 

Just now I came upon a bit of Calkins writing, ma 
1924 Monotype magazine—an article to which 
Editor Rutledge had given this sub-heading, ““A Great 
Advertiser Comments on the Goudy Types.”’ Quoting: 

Advertising is the last and the most exacting of the 
employers of printing. It is reaching out and seizing 
every art and science that promises to make it more 
effective. More thought 1s given today to the printing of 
advertising matter than is expended on most books. 

“What applics to so commercial a phase of printing as 
advertising applics in an even higher degree to the manu- 
facture of books. Surely a typographical y ane that makes 
advertising more effective is even more desirable in the 
more permanent forms of printing.” 

It takes advertising to sell books. Wherefore the 
temptatious jackets. There should be selections of the 
Fifty Best Jackets—perhaps removed from the books to 
which they apply. 

To really excite interest in AIGA activities, prizes 
should be awarded. In each of the six categories—Books, 
Book Jackets, Text Books, Printing for Commerce, 
Magazines, Advertisements—after the Fifty best are 
chosen—first, second, third prizes should be awarded in 
each group—or perhaps it would be better policy to award 
only first prizes to the Best Classic style and Best Modern 


in cach class. 
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Undoubtedly leading national advertisers would con- 
tribute to a cash prize fund, such firms being the benefi- 
cartes of better adveristing design. And advertising being 
the main support of graphic artists and artisans of 
typography and printing, why shouldn’t AIGA receive a 
liberal share of its support from advertising? The why 
not is most likely in the fact that so far AIGA has not 
invited 1t—-1n an advertising manner. 

Prizes will attract the best talent—designers, layout- 
ers, and advertising typographers, too. Of course the pub- 
lished awards, or list of selections, should credit the 
creative work of the Fifty, as in the present book exhibi- 
tion catalogs. The addition of prizes should cause no 
lessening of interest by book publishers who presently sup- 
port the Institute, but there should result a greater 
enthusiasm in the competitions. 

There would be much free publicity for prize winners 
of the year in whatever category. Press releases should 
carry a picture or two. Newspapers would be pleased to 
print a picture of the prize winner or winners. They 
can’t spare space for fifty—not even type mentions of so 
many. Exhibitions would be more attractive and interest- 
ing if prize winners were shown. Easier to display, too. 
Have you ever tried to arrange a Fifty Book show for 
public examination? 
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Are book publishers measuring up to the sales potenti- 
alitics of the vast and rich Ateneo market? Perhaps 
American publishing leads in volume sold—but it ranks 
only fourth in variety. Reading the ‘‘Letter from Ger- 
many”” by Hermann Zapf in an issue of the quarterly, 
Notes on Printing & Graphic Arts, I was surprised 
to learn that of the four leading nations in book produc- 
tion for 1952 Great Britain ranked first with 18,741 
titles: Germany next with 13,913; France 11,954, 
and the United States 11,840. Comparatively, shocking 
lack of employment for our writing and designing tal- 
ented ones. Would more advertising build demand to 
Justify the publishing of a greater variety of new titles? 

Knowing of the proposal being considered that AIGA 
meet its need of an adequate al regular publication to 
hold the interest of its members, and to attract many more 
members throughout the country, I write this mainly 
to impart a gentle nudge to the powers that be to make 
Print the medium for meeting that need. 

A section in Print devoted to AIGA use will be of 
interest, entertainment and inspiration to all Print 
readers. The publisher and the Institute should get 
together on such a mutually upbuilding arrangement! 

As an advertising man, I see it as a way for both to 
broaden. Advertising certainly pays! 
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individual problems of presentation. 
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heart of each of these problems. Cross-sectionally speaking, 

each step must be made with every other phase of the operation in mind. 
Thus, the steps in the reproduction process must not be overlooked when 

the initial idea is being laid out and refined, and the idea must not be forgotten 
during the final press run. ( We're in business to help you with ideas, and 
through production, give them importance, setting, dignity - or gaiety, if that’s 
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A Treasury of Graphic Arts. . . 


3000 pages discuss and demonstrate every phase of printed 
advertising, book production and other uses of the many 
skills known to the broad field of graphic arts. Feature 
articles by hundreds of authorities in America and abroad. 
Work of many prominent designers, typographers, art 
directors, and illustrators used profusely. Wide variety 
of type faces, printing processes and materials shown in 
each number. 


Vol. I—$10.00 II thru VI—$7.50 
Vol. VII (1952 )—$7.50 Slipcases .. $1.00 


Prices postpaid. Two or more less 10%. 


Most back numbers available from: 


PAINT 
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17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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Whether your slides are for television or for gen- 
eral projection purposes, there is no question. 
Video Standards will produce for you the best 
tonal reproduction with the finest details obtain- 
able. Don’t take our word for it, though! We 
would be proud to show you some samples. Just 
give us a call. 
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*=” Wanted, a copy of Mathias Koops’ book on Paper- 
making, printed on straw paper. Send price and 
description to Box 10, Print Magazine. 


r= Alert, enthusiastic young advertising designer, seek- 
ing livelihood in the high, dry Southwest, will ap- 
preciate suggestions from oldtimers on modus 
operandi. Box ||, Print Magazine. 


r= For Sale: PROTEAUX, Practical Guide for Manu- 
facture of Paper & Boards. Philadelphia 1866 8vo. 
First treatise of its kind published in U.S. Good 
condition. Price $50.00. Box 17. 


re PRINT MAGAZINE will pay $2.00 each for ten 
mint copies of Vol. V, No. 3, to replenish its stock, 


rz Chinese Junk—Superb, authentic, 36'' model, a 
genuine objet d’art. $250. Photos supplied to seri- 
ously interested parties. Box 12 Print Magazine. 


ra” Advertising representation wanted in Chicago, 
Southwest and Pacific Coast. Write Box 13 Print. 


t=” Kelsey Press for sale. Purchased 1912 but still works. 
$15. Box 14 PRINT. 


t= Wanted: theatre and farm auction bills used before 


1860. PRINT Box 15. 


=” PRINT is looking for advertising representation in 
Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Rudge Publications 


BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable refer- 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 
copy. 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 
per copy. 
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THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, INC. 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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@ PROCESS COLOR PRINTERS —reprint specialists in our 
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